Be Wary of Generalizations

Most of us, if we are not careful, tend to
take one quick look at a person and then make
overall statements about people in particular or
human nature in general. "Aviators are a wild,
irresponsible bunch. I know for I lived with one
of them for 18 months." "People with college
educations make the best CPOs. Look at
Boatswain's Mate Able."

Generalizations of this kind often confuse
and distort facts. Limited observations of a
person are not enough to generalize accurately
about people and may lead to the stereotyped
thinking that we discussed.

CULTIVATE A
READINESS FOR CHANGE

A person with a good perception of reality
suspects readymade answers, seeks evidence,
recognizes evidence when it is found, and strives
to ensure objectivity in observing and
interpreting. When new evidence is uncovered
adjustments in thinking are made and action is
taken if deemed necessary. This willingness to
do something on the basis of evidence tells a
good deal about how well a person is adjusted to
life. It means a healthy willingness to cast aside
from any status quo which new evidence shows
to be outdated.

Life is a process. Things are continually
fermenting, continually interacting, continually
altering. Some changes are so small they may
have little significance-like the day-to-day
changes in a maple leaf, or a change in your
appearance between yesterday and today. You
may wait a month or a year or maybe even a
decade for a change of importance to become
apparent. But change happens, and the person
who acts as if yesterday were the same as today,
or that this year is the same as last year, is likely
holding old answers to new and different
problems.

We all know people who resist change. We
have seen that we tend to need answers and to
feel inadequate if we don't have them. When we

believe that our answers are final answers, we
consciously or unconsciously protest against any
change that makes it necessary for us to find
new answers.

If we admit that change is permanent, we
have to admit that answers are temporary. The
answers that were good 10 years ago or even last
year may not be adequate answers today.

A readiness for change does not mean a
violent opposition to all aspects of the status
quo. The raving radical who opposes all current
ways of doing things and the person who would
change nothing at all are equally apt to be
unhappy.

The person who recognizes change when it
happens is a wise person. If one accepts change
when it is inevitable, one has a better chance of
greater personal satisfaction and being a more
effective person in task performance.

ASK QUESTIONS THAT
PRODUCE THE FACTS

A scientist, being skeptical and striving for
objectivity, asks questions. He has learned the
art of asking questions that produce useful
answers. You can develop this art by keeping in
mind the following points.

Watch Your "Why" Questions

If you really want to know why something
happened, don't start by asking "why?"
Questions beginning with "why" may be
ambiguous. They don't suggest how an answer
may be gotten. A scientist is wary of "why"
questions. He likely asks "when" or "under
what circumstances?"

"Why does the sun rise?" This question is
of little value until it is translated into other
questions. Leave it "why" and you may end up
with the answer "God wills it," This may be the
ultimate answer but it doesn't tell much about
the workings of the universe.
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